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Memorabilia. 


ps the Fortnightly Review Mr. Lewis Ein- 

stein, who is the U.S. Minister to Czecho- 
slovakia, gives us a sketch of the character 
and career of Myr. Hoover. My. Hoover’s 
initiative, courage and power of organization 
revealed themselves at a very early age, and 
there is a pleasant story of his activities in 
California in his College days. Coming to 
College with very insufficient funds, he earned 
money by running a system of collecting and 
distributing students’ laundry, by getting San 
Francisco newspapers delivered, and by act- 
ing as impresario for lecturers and musicians. 
He and another boy once arranged a concert 
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with Paderewski, and this time failed: the | 


two had to confess to the musician’s secretary 
that they were committed to an amount be- 
yond their resources. Whereupon the gener- 
ous Paderewski released them, and proposed 
an arrangement which left each with a small 
profit. This is the only failure Mr. Einstein 
has found to mention in Mr. Hoover’s aston- 
ishing record of enterprise, which was 
crowned by the renunciation of all his im- 
mense business in order to take charge of the 
American Commission of Relief in the Great 
War. After the war, the account which the 
auditors closed was of over 900 million dol- 


lars. and they added a voluntary statement | 
that not one penny of these funds had ever 


been drawn by Hoover himself even for 
travelling expenses. This is good, but yet 
what might have been expected: more re- 
markable is the fact that the overhead costs 
of all that vast undertaking were found to 
have amounted to less than one-half per cent. 
Mr. Einstein gives us some insight into Mr. 
Hoover’s philosophy of life. ‘‘ He is Ameri- 
can’’ it is said, ‘‘ in knowing no superior and 


| son, about meeting death with a smile. 


| 
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recognising no inferior ’’ and: ‘‘ He himself 
has defined wisdom as knowing what to do 
next ’’—a definition which it is interesting to 
set beside Cardinal Mercier’s opinion of him 
as one of the few living men whose imagina- 
tion was able to ‘‘ vision the whole.”’ 
ie the Connoisseur for November Mr. 
Charles R. Beard makes an interesting 
identification. There is in the Louvre an 
enamel portrait by Charles Boit (1662-1727), 
the artist who, upon the death of Queen 
Anne, pressed by debt and poverty, fled to 
France where he remained the rest of his life. 
Che sitter for this particular portrait, hither- 
to unknown, was a man in his forties; of 
exalted, probably ducal, rank, as is shewn by 
his ermine-lined crimson mantle; and, more- 
over, a Knight of the Holy Ghost. All this 
narrows the field for conjecture, and it is nar- 
rowed yet further by the fact that the man is 
wearing a certain suit of composite armour, 
belonging to the Tower—one of those which it 
was usual to lend out when some great person- 
age was by way of having his portrait 
painted. The care and accuracy with which 
details of the armour are handled go to show, 
Mr. Beard thinks, that Boit was working 
with it before his eyes, a supposition which 
would date the portrait some time before 
1714, while the artist was still in England. 
Was there then any Frenchman in England 
who would answer to the conditions thus laid 
down? He is to be found in Louis d’Aumont 
de Rochebaron, Duc d’Aumont, who was 
created a Knight of the Holy Ghost in 1712 
and in 1713 was sent to England as Ambassa- 
dor-Extraordinary. Moreover, the Duc 
d’Aumont, upon his return to France, ex- 
tended patronage and protection to Boit, who 
there achieved popularity and great success. 
It seems pretty certain, then, that we have in 
him the original of this portrait. 


\ JE noted in the number of L’Intermédiaire 
for September reply to an inquiry for 
the origin of some saying, by some famous per- 
This 
had been referred to Voltaire, and the writer 
of the reply has found it translated into Ger- 
man verse, which he considers curious if it is, 
indeed, Voltaire’s. Our readers, . however, 
who may like to see the German rendering, 
will recognize the well-known epigram of Sir 
William Jones from the Persian :— 
Als Du geboren wurdest, liebes Kind, 
Da weintest Du allein und alles war entziickt 
Leb so, dass wenn Du stirbst, einst alle 
traurig sind 
Nur Dich, Zufriedenheit und holdes Lacheln 
schmiickt. 
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This was found in a letter, dated 1862, 
from a godfather to his god-daughter with 
her christening gift, and the writer says that 
it was customary in Switzerland at that time 
to send, with such a gift, a short letter con- 
taining a verse from the Bible or a good wish, 
or a thought. 

Another interesting communication con- 
cerns the modern use of négre, so modern that 
it has found place as yet in no dictionary of 
slang except the ‘ Dictionnaire de la Langue 
Verte ’ by Hector France, which explains :— 

Negre. Dans largot littéraire, c’est un 
débutant de lettres ou un_ besoigneux qui 
travaille pour le compte d’un “ littérateur 
arrivé.”’” Celui-ci Vappelle son secrétaire, 
secrétaire dont la fonction est d’écrire moyen- 
nant un mince salaire des romans-feuilletons 
que le patron signe et dont il empoche le profit. 
Auguste Maquet fut longtemps le négre 
d’Alexandre Dumas pére. De nos jours, nom- 
bre de romanciers populaires dont on admire 
sinon les cuvres, mais la fécondité, n’obtiennent 
cette fécondité que grace & une dizaine de 
négres. 

It would seem, according to the writer who 
sends this quotation, that behind works of 
history and research attributed to well-known 
names is concealed an undue amount of 
labour contributed by the négres of document- 
ation, while the theatre and the concert hall | 
have their nigres too, ‘‘ qui ne sont pas,” we | 
are assured, ‘‘ les premiers venus.”’ | 


‘HE November number of Scottish Notes & | 

Queries gives as supplement reproduction | 
of sculpture on a stone, which was found, in | 
use as a common headstone, in the burial- | 
ground of Inchbrayock, on an islet in South | 
Esk. The design reproduced is on the lower 
part of the reverse of the stone. A personage 
wearing professional garb of the seventeenth 
century, girt with a large sword, appears in 
left profile. Behind him is a curious seated 
figure, of which the body is shown as a rough 
diagram of channels and eddies; before him 
stands a member of the medical faculty in 
gown and hood, whom the central personage 
is threatening with a strange object ex- 
plained as ‘‘ a weathercock’s nest with the | 
‘bird’ sitting,’’ which is the equivalent of a 
mare’s nest.” An interesting article shows 
that all this is a skit upon Harvey and his 
theory of the circulation of the blood, which, 
as every one knows, was ridiculed by the 
elder and authoritative members of the medi- 
cal profession. It is suggested that it owed 


its inspiration to the animus of some local 
doctor against Harvey, quickened perhaps by 
Harvey’s having appeared in Scotland in the 
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train of Charles I. possibly in 1633 and 1639, 
but certainly in 1641. The stone, which was 
discovered in 1849, is now at Montrose.: It 
bears other sculpture, which, from the even- 
ness of the weathering, would seem all to be 
of one date, and raises some question as to the 
dating of carved stones. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From the London Journal, Saturday, Novem- 
ber 9, 1728. 


This Day is publifhed, printed in a neat Pocket 
Volume (dedicated to the Rt. Hon. the 
Countefs of Gainsborough). 

Advice from a Mornuer to her Son and 
DavucuTer. Written originally in French by 
the Marchionefs De Lampert, and just pub- 
lished with great Approbation at Parts. 
Done into English by a Gentleman. Printed 
for T. Worrall at the Judge’s Head over. 
again{ft St. Dunftan’s Church in Fleet{treet. 

Where may be had 

1. The Young Gentleman’s New Year's 
Gift; or Advice to a NEPHEW under proper 
Heads. By a Gentleman of the Middle 
Temple, price 1s. 

2. A Companion for the Sincere Penitent; 
or, a Treatife on the Compunction of the 
Heart. In two Books. Tranflated from the 
Greek by the Rev. Mr. VENEER, price 3s. 


This Day is publifhed, in one handfome Pocket 
Volume, and on a beautifully Type. 

*+* The TEA TABLE MISCELLANY; 
Or, A compleat Collection of Scot’s Songs. 

Behold and liften, while the Fair 

Breaks in fweet Sounds, the willing Air, 

And with her own Breath fans the Fire, 

Which her bright Eyes do firft infpire; 

What reafon can that Love controul, 

Which more than one way courts the Soul. 

K. Watter. 

This is a compleat Collection of all the 
Scotch and English Songs publifhed by the 
famous ALLAN Ramsay at Edinburgh, in 3 
feparate volumes, and is fold by J. Peele at 
Locke’s Head in Paternofter-Row for Three 
Shillings, which is little more than one third 
of what the Edinburgh Edition cost. 


This Day was publifhed 
A NEW EDITION in Twelves, of 
The WORKS of SHAKESPEARE Col- 
lated and Corrected by the former Editions. 
By Mr. POPE. Printed for J. Tonfon mm 
the Strand. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


MODERN POPULAR SONGS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


“age elgg the character of modern 
English and Scottish popular songs, | 


noted in ‘ Memorabilia,’ at ante p. 163, the 
following comparative observations on the | 
present state of American folk-songs may in- | 
terest the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ é 

In the period 1890-1900, in the United | 
States, popular songs composed by numerous 
song-writers, sold in the form of sheet music, 
were played in families on the piano or 
cabinet organ (melodeon), sung by profes- 
sionals, played at concerts and dance-halls, 
by bands and orchestras, and by travelling 
musicians and Negro minstrels. 

Many of these may be defined as half-popu- 
lar because, failing to catch the universal 
American ear, they never got out of cities. 
Others, however, quickly taken up and stabi- | 
lized for a time by city and country bands, 
orchestras, children’s merry-go-rounds, and 
by the then still existent barrel-organ, were 
sung, whistled, hummed and variously played | 
by men, women and boys, from Maine to| 
Georgia. | 

Such were (according to the dates, not ex- | 
actly of their vogue, but of their copy- | 
rights) :—‘ Little Annie Rooney,’ 1890; | 
‘Down Went McGinty,’ 1889; ‘ After the| 
Ball,”’ 1892; ‘ Where did you get that Hat,’ | 
1888; ‘ Hot Time in the old Town To-night,’ | 
‘Tell them that you saw me,’ 1895; ‘ Fifteen | 
Dollars in my inside Pocket,’ 1885; ‘ Para- 
dise Alley,’ 1895; ‘Ta Ra Ra Boom De Aye,’ 
1892; ‘ Comrades,’ 1891. 

For the following ten years (1900-1910), 
similar songs continued to be produced in 
still greater quantities, but these, becoming 
noticeably more and more restricted to cities, | 
more and more failed, like those mentioned, | 
to fill the definition above given, until it may | 
be safely said that this kind of music ended | 
conspicuously, not with a succession of dismal 
examples, but with two rather cheerful songs, 
about 1908. 

In speculating more particularly upon this 
alleged demise of one form of human delight 
in the United States, and its cause, we might 
feel tempted to consider the tremendous social 
readjustments of the early twentieth century 
as affecting the case, namely, the extension of 
factories, the decline of domestic service, the | 
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substitution of household machines for house- 
hold labour, and of farm machines for farm 


| labour, resulting in the decline of farming 
| and the shifting of man-power from farms to 
| cities. 


But far above all has been the deep- 
reaching break-up of human isolation by the 


_ motor car, a result which the railroads after 


1830 and the trolley, 1895 to 1912, had failed 


| to effect, followed at present, 1928, with what 
| might be called a general rapid ‘“ citifica- 
| tion ’’ of the country. 


In weighing these changes, however, it 
seems more reasonable to suppose that they 
alone would rather have developed than 
silenced popular singing, and therefore fail to 
explain the situation. If so, we may rather 
consider certain other contemporary changes, 
which have undoubtely borne directly upon 


| the recording, dissemination and perpetuation 


of popular music as follows :— 

(a) Most important of all, the so-called 
“canned music,”’ i.e., phonograph adapta- 
tions, victrolas, piano-playing machines, 


| which rapidly and universally invading vil- 


lages and farms (c. 1908), overwhelmed and 


/confused the country ear with thousands of 


“records ’’ of songs, high and low, good and 
bad, together with ‘classic’? music, never 
heard before, as a result of which the songs 
and tunes which the farmer had _ previously 
chosen and played for himself, were now 
chosen and played for him by machines. 

The result was () the general abandonment 
during this time of the cottage organ (‘‘ melo- 
deon ’’), accordion, concertina, jews’ harp, 
country fiddle and flute. 

Also (c) the disappearance of the organ- 
grinder, who had previously disseminated 
and stabilized the pick of popular tunes. 

Therewith came (d) the multiplication of 
sophisticated classicised orchestras, composed 
of European musicians, and led by city-bred 
virtuosos, who, dwelling rather on high art 
than melody, suddenly introduced the pre- 
viously unknown names of Beethoven, 
Mozart, Wagner, Liszt, Brahms, Schumann, 
and their modern successors into country vil- 
lages and parlours, at the same time confus- 
ing the outlook by patronising and promul- 
gating jazz; 

(e) the transformation of the waltz into the 
turkey-trot, and, except at merry-go-rounds 
for children, who had still to be attracted by 
melody, (f) the general abandonment of tunes 
that could be whistled or sung, by country 
bands, which at fairs, picnics, etc., at that 
time began to cease playing any such melodies 
at all, and have played none since. 
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Then, it is here contended, that the hither- 


to universal singing of popular songs, as | 
above defined, stopped, it may be said, with | 
‘The | 


two typical final examples, namely, 
Good Old Summer Time,’ by George Evans, 
copyrighted 1902, and ‘In the Shade of the 
Old Apple Tree,’ by Robert Van Alsteyne, 
copyrighted 1905. 


In the following period of whirlwind, begun | 


by war, 1915-28, it may be confidently as- 


serted that all children’s song classes, all at- | 
tempts to lecture popular songs back to life, | 
all efforts to popularise war songs, during the | 
late war, have failed, that outdoor melody | 


faintly survives in the child’s merry-go-round, 
that farmers, mechanics, day labourers, and 
factory-hands, and hatless young men, no 
longer sing; and that the popular song, as 
above defined, 
United States. 

H. C. MEnrcer. 


Doylestown, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 


DE LANCASTER OF KENDAL. 
(See ante p. 309). 
EFORE we continue the genealogy of 
the main 


we must give 
family of de 


attention to the 

whose principal 
member was Lord William Bruere, 
judge and regent, who was much 
guished during part of the reign of Henry IIT. 
and in the reigns of his father, his uncle and 
his grandfather. Some say he was the son of 


some 
Bruere, 


Henry de Bruere, but this is doubtful. All | 


the available information indicates that he 


derived from the family of Albini of Belvoir | 
We find Bruere some- | 


Castle, Leicestershire. 
times spelled Berere or Beevor, a form of Bel- 
voir. Roger Fitz Rainfred married for his 


second wife (‘ Norman People,’ p. 155) Alice, | 


sister of Ralph Brito, who was of Belvoir and 
probably was sometimes called Bruere, and 
this would explain why he was sometimes 
styled de Bruere (Cathedral Church Rouen 
1191-1199, William Bruere and Gilbert Fitz 


Rainfred mentioned: Abbey of St. Stephen, | 


Caen, Thomas Bardulf and Gilbert Rainfred 
referred to). It will be shewn later, that 
these Brueres and Rainfreds are of the same 
stock. Matthew Gernon, whose grandfather 
was Robert and occurs in Normandy before 


the Conquest, was one of the barons of the | 


Cotentin. He resided in England temp. 
Domesday. The son of Matthew was cousin 


through his mother of Ranulf de Glanville, 
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has ceased to exist in the! 


line ‘of the de Lancasters, | 


distin- | 
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| and married the sister of William Bruere, 
the founder of Dunkeswell Abbey, 1201. The 
church has a font, which is very ancient and 
ornamented with figures supposed to represent 
Bruere and his wife. John Bruere 3rd son of 
William was bound with Ralph Gernon for 
the fee exacted from King John of Gilbert 
Fitz Rainfred. Bardolph, a brother of Alan, 
Earl of Richmond, had a son Hugh of Lin- 
coln, 1158, said to be uncle of William Bruere. 


In the reign of King John, 1199—1216, we 
find the family of de Bruere rising into ex- 
traordinary power and obtaining large possegs- 
ions in Derbyshire. To William de Bruere 
was granted the manor of Chesterfield and the 
whole wapentake of Scarsdale. He was also 
constituted Governor of Bolsover Castle. 
(‘History of Derbyshire,’ Stephen Glover, 
vol, i). 

When his sovereign set out on his expedi- 
tion to the Holy Land William de Bruere and 

| Hugh de Bardolph his uncle, as two lay com- 
| missioners, with the Bishops of Durham and 
| Ely, were given the administration of justice 
| according to the laws and customs of the 
| Realm. De Bruere was Sheriff of Devon 
| temp. Henry II., as he was also temp. Rich- 
ard I, for Oxon, Berks, Notts and Derby. 
| William, his son, succeeded him, who mar- 
_ried, Joan, daughter of William de Vernon, 
and died s.p. 16th Henry III. His five sis- 
ters were his heirs, who, according to Cam- 
den, made wealthy marriages and_there- 
accession to the 


by brought a great 
| estates of the Brueres. He was a _ Justice 
|Itinerant 1187, and held the office of 


| Forester. At a great Council at St. Paul’s, 
Oct. 8, 1191, the Archbishop of Rouen, Walter 
de Coutances (brother of Roger Fitz Rain- 
fred), produced a letter from the King ap- 
pointing him Justiciar in place of Long- 
‘champ, and naming Bruere and others his 
assistants. Longchamp excommunicated 
Roger Fitz Rainfred and his son Rainfred 
Bruere. Lord Bruere married Beatrice de 
Val. She had previously been the concubine 
of Reginald, Earl of Cornwall, son of 
Henry I., who had by her Henry Fitz Count 
or Fitz Henry. King John nominates, in his 
will, among others, William Mareschal, Earl 
| of Pembroke, Ranulf, Earl of Chester and 
William Bruere. William Bruere was con- 
' nected with Glymton, Co. Oxon (about 5 
miles from Great Tew). 

Ralph de Clinton about 1220 granted to 
Lady Letitia de Saucy two virgates of land 
in Slape near Wootton. This Lady Letitia 
was owner of the Manor of Kiddington in the 

| hundred of Wootton. In 1225 there was a 
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Wiliam Bruere the manor 
from Lady Letitia. ‘‘ About 1220 William de 
Wilcotes married Sybil de Saucy ? daughter 
of Letitia and through this marriage became 
possessed of the Manor of Kiddington ’ 
about 3 miles from Great Tew Park ‘and one 
from Glymton. (‘ History of Kiddington,’ 
Thomas Warton, publ. 1783). 

The Norman family of de Saucy were “| 
family of high rank. William de Saucy ap- | 
pears to have been Royal Forester of Oxford- | 
shire. His descendant, Sir William Wilcotes | 
of Northleigh held a similar position, and his | 
brother John, who was Lord of Great Tew and | 
who married Alice de Préaux for his first | 
wife, are the direct lineal ancestors of several | 
branches of Rainsfords in England, Scotland, | 
America and many of our Colonies. Glym- 
ton was attached to the Prior and Convent of | 
Kenilworth. In Domesday we find it is stated | 
that ‘‘ Glymtone was held by the Bishop of 
Coutances [the famous Geoffrey de Mowbray | 
of the King; and of the Bishop William 
holds Glintone.’’ This William is believed to | 
be the father of the great Geoffrey de Clinton | 
the King’s Chamberlain. William may he | 
identified with William de Tankerville. 
(Query, was he descended from Humphrey de | 
a who had an estate called Terville or | 

Tankerville and another called Préaux). | 
There can be no doubt that this Geoffrey took 
his name of de Clinton from Glymton; Dug- | 
dale writes of him as a Norman, who (doubt- 
less) had his first abode in England at Clin- 
ton (now vulgarly called Glynton in Oxford- 
shire), and thence assumed the surname. 
(Dugdale’s ‘ Warwickshire,’ p. 155). He was 
founder of the church of Cassington, Co. Oxon, 
as is evidenced by a charter in the cartulary 
of the Abbey of Eynsham, which is to be 
dated before 1123. ‘In this ‘document he is de- 
scribed as the King’s Chamberlain; he was 
succeeded by his son Geoffrey who was also the 
King’s Chamberlain, and he by his son 
Henry, Glymton passed to Joan, Henry’s | 
widow, who died 1235. She paid on one} 
knight’s fee in Glymton, which William de | 
Mohun held under her in 1238. The Brueres 
succeeded the Clintons as Lords of Glymton. 
In 1234 William de Bruere II. dies possessed 
of the lordship. The Mohuns held the manor 
till 1291. One of Lord William Bruere’s 
daughters married a Mohun. 

‘Abbey of Préaux 1066-1078, Abbot Ans- 
fred admitted William Maleth to the fellow- 
ship of the Abbey, when William was dead 
Robert his son came to Préaux and confirmed 
his father’s gift.’ (‘Calendar of Documents 
in France,’ Round). 
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| Fitz Renard’s issue assumed the 


| son of Spirmnwen, 


| Roger Bigod, 


|of Norfolk founded Thetford Priory ; 
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‘* The ancestor of the de Brueres was Drogo 
de Bevvere or Bruere, Baron of Holderness, 
who accompanied William at the Conquest, 
he built the Castle of Skipsey as the capital 
seat of his Barony, he seized the lands of 
William Malet in Holderness, Yorks, to 
whom the Conqueror committed the body of 
Harold.’”’ (‘ History and Antiquities of 
Holderness,’ by G. Toulson). Camden says 
that as a mark of royal favour Drogo re- 


| ceived in marriage the king’s niece, whom he 


destroyed by poison. He was pursued, but 
escaped. The arms borne by Drogo are the 
same as those in the church of Stratford-on- 
Avon. 

From Blomefield’s ‘ Norfolk’ we learn 
that Hadeston Manor in Bunwell belonged to 


| Osbern at the Confessor’s Survey and to Roger 
| Fitz Renard or Rainfred at the Conquest. 


name of 
Hadeston. The Court of the Manor of Carl- 
ton Rode was held at Bunwell. At the Con- 


| quest it was divided into five parts; the first 


| and principal part belonged to Roger Bigod’s 
Manor of Forncet. The second part belonged 
to Tibbenham Manor, and was given to Eudo, 
who held it at the Con- 
queror’s Survey, and Hainfred under him. 
Viscount of Norfolk, son of 
Roger by a daughter of Neil, Viscount of St. 
Sauveur, was kin to Robert, Chamberlain of 
William, Duke of Normandy. The Viscount 
he was 
and Henry I. 
His first wife was 


Chamberlain of William II. 
and born at St. Sauveur. 


Berengere, daughter of Ranulf, Viscount 
Bayeux. Yeatman suggests that Bigod and 


Todini at the root are the same. ‘‘ Wick- 
mere at Domesday was in 5 different parts 
and had 2 principal manors, the first of 
which Earl Harold held and Hanfred after 
him and Drue de Breuveria claimed it as his 
heir.’’ (Blomefield’s ‘ Norfolk’). Hainfred is 
but a form of Rainfred and as Rainfred was 
modernised: to Rainsford and Ransford so 
Hainfred was modernised to Handford and 
Hansford. The Hansfords of Somerset have 
the same arms as the de Bruers, differenced 
by tincture: Argent two bends wavy sa. 
Those of the Brueres are, Gules, two bends 
wavy or. The Somerset, Devon and Cornish 
3ruers were closely associated with the Arun- 
dels of those counties. ‘‘ William Bruere the 
famous Bishop of Exeter, son of Roger Fitz 
Rainfred, whose grant of the Conarton pro- 
perty is invaluable as a proof of the Albini 
pedigree.’’ (‘The History of the House of 
Arundel,’ Yeatman). Matthew Paris calls 
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William Bruere uncle to King John. Gil- 
bert Fitz Rainfred, the son of Roger Fitz 


Rainfred was the farmer of the Honor of 
Arundel. His uncle Walter, the Archbishop, | 
held the same position. The uncommon 


name of Drogo was borne by a member of the 
family of Préaux of Great Tew, who was in 
1278 among the free tenants of that manor. 
We find that Isabella D’Albini married 1st 
William de Hocton and 2nd Drogo de Préaux 
of Tew. She was the daughter of Robert 
Albini ob. 1224 and he was the son of Robert 
ob. 1192 who was the son of Henry de Cainho 
supposed to be younger brother of Nigil de 
Albini, temp. Henry II., who was father of 
Roger de Mowbray. ‘‘The Lords of Tew 


subsequent to Randle Earl of Chester ob. 1232 | 
held through Isabel his sister, viz. her hus- | 


band William D’Albini, Earl of Arundel, 


and their son Hugh, who died 1243.” (‘le) 
‘““The name Bruere is | 
said to be from Brovera or Bruera now Bre- | 


Strange Records.’). 


viare the castle near Caen.”’ (‘ Norman 
People.’) 
Norman castle and given to Belvoir Castle, 
Leicestershire ? 

We must now return to the main line of 


the de Lancasters. 


married Helwise de Stuttville 
Henry II., was the son of William (I.) de 


Lancaster, Governor of Lancaster Castle, who | 
He married Gundred | 


died in or before 1170. 


de Warren, Countess of Warwick. She mar- 


ried first Roger de Newburgh or de Beaumont | 


(died 1153). He was buried with his brother 
and father in the chapter house of Préaux, 
which was founded by his ancestor Humphrey 
de Villes. Gundred was a daughter of Wil- 
liam de Warren (2nd*Earl of Warren and 
Surrey) by Elizabeth de Vermandois, widow 
of Robert, Count of Meulan, who died 1118. 
‘*Her brother, William de Warren, 5rd Earl 
of Warren and Surrey, married Ella de 
Belhesme, and had issue Isabella. who died 
1199; she married Hamlin Plantaganet, a 
natural son of Geoffrey Plantaganet, who 
jure uxoris became 4th Earl in 1163, and had 
issue Matilda ob. 1207, called by the French 
Matilda de Longueville,’ who married 1st 
Osbert de Préaux, Lord of Préaux, said 
(‘ Genealogica et Heraldica ’) ‘‘ to be a kins- 
man of John de Préaux, who had the grant 
of the Manor of Tew Magna, Oxon, in 1203, 
from Ranulph le Mechin, Earl of Chester, 
his cousin. Ranulph died 1232.’’ (‘ Oxford- 
shire Visitations.’). She married secondly 


Henry, Earl of Eue under age in 1170, and 
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? Was this name taken from the | 


William (II.) Baron of | 
Kendal, who had a brother Jordan and who. 
temp. | 
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| died in 1183. Henry, Earl of Eue, was des- 
cended from William Count of Hyemes, who 
was brother of Geoffrey de Brione, Count of 
Kue, 996, founder of the House of Clare. 
This William (I.) was son of Gilbert Fitz 
Reinfred sometimes called ‘‘ Primus’’; he 
married a certain Godeth, of whom we know 
nothing. Gilbert was the first to be en- 
feofied in lands in Lancashire. He or his 
predecessors held the manors within the 
Barony of Westmorland, of which his des- 
cendants were the chief lords. 


Intimately connected with this subject is a 
Charter of which an ancient transcript is pre- 
served in Levans Hall, by which Roger de Mow- 
bray grants to William son of Gilbert de Lan- 
caster in fee and inheritance ‘ all my land of 


Londsdale, and of Kendal, and Horton in 
Ribbelsdale ’ to hold by the service of 4 


Knights. (‘Lancashire Pipe Rolls and Early 
Charters,’ Farrer). . 

Roger de Mowbray was the son of Nigel 
| D’Albini, who with Roger de Busli and 
| Berenger de Todeni, held considerable lands 
in the north. He was apparently the youn- 
| ger brother of William Albini, and, like him, 
distinguished himself at the Battle of 
Tinchebrai. His father was William Albini 
from the Commune of Aubigny in the Coten- 
tin. 

Nigel Albini, being an Englishman, was 
disseized at the conquest by Ralph Talibois, 
kinsman of Ivo Talibois and of Nigel. This 
Ralph was Sheriff of Beds, and appears to 
have left no male issue, and only one daugh- 
ter. Nigel died 1129, when his son Roger 
was a youth of ten or eleven years, to whom 
he left his vast estates. Roger took the name 
of Mowbray. Gilbert Primus or Gilbert Fitz 
Reinfred filius Chelet or Ketel, had a brother 
Orme, sons of Ketel by Christiana. Ketel 
was the son of Eldred or Uchtred by Adgitha. 
This Eldred before 1093 held various estates 
under Ivo Talibois both in the Barony of 
Egremont, Co. Cumberland, and in Kendal. 
Orme married Gunheld, daughter of Gospat- 
rick, sometime Earl of Northumberland, and 
grand-daughter of Waltheof, also Earl of 
Northumberland, who held the Manor of 
Ulveston before the conquest and was ances- 
tor of the Curwen family of Workington, now 
Worthington. This Gospatrick had a duel 
| with William de Lancaster. 

Ketel held land in Norfolk, also Rainold son 
of Ivo probably an illegitimate son of Ivo Tali- 
bois, also held land in moiety with Ketel. Ivo 
Talibois held at the survey the principal lord- 
ship of the town of Shernburne, Norfolk, which 
was forfeited in 1075 by Earl Ralph Gauder, 
who one year before he forfeited it, took from 
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it a carucate of land from Roger, son _ of 
Renard or Reinfred, the Norfolk baron. Ivo 
was also Lord of Newton at the 
(‘ Blomefield’s Norfolk ’). 

Ivo Talibois vouched for William Malet in 
connection with land in Suffolk. Ketel, son 
of Uchtred, and Ivo Talibois all appear from 
the chartulary of St. Mary’s, York, to have 
been benefactors of the Abbey, and it is 
stated that an ignorant monk joined their 
names as lines in one pedigree. William 
Rufus made two expeditions to the north, one 


‘to York in 1091, and one to Carlisle in 1092. 
instru- | 


These expeditions were probably 
mental to the King’s grant of all Kendal, in- 
cluding Beetham and its members 
Talibois. On the death of Ivo the Crown as- 
sumed possession. 
whole to Nigel Albini, whose son Roger de 
Mowbray made considerable grants in 1150- 
1155 to the de Lancasters. There is some 


confusion as to whom this Ivo married. The | 


older school of genealogists thought he mar- 
ried Lucy, sister of Edwin and Morcar, sons 
of Algar, who was son of Leofric, Earl of 
Mercia; but it is now generally accepted that 
Lucy, Baroness of Spalding, born about 1067, 
was the daughter of Thorold the Sheriff, ist 


Baron of Spalding, by Beatrice, daughter of | 


William Malet, Sheriff of Yorks till.ob. 1069. 
It is said that Thorold was an Englishman, 
but Round proved that he was a Norman. 
Some say he was the son of Alfred de Lin- 
coln, Baron, b. 1020, ob. 1100., brother of 
Algar. Lucy, Baroness of Spalding, married 
first Ivo Talibois, by some called Baron of 
Kendal and Appleby, 2nd Baron of Spalding, 
1083, and secondly Roger Fitz Gerold de 
Romare 3rd Baron of Spalding circa 1093, ob. 
1100. And it is said that she, or her daugh- 


ter Lucy, probably the latter, married 
Ranulf Meschin de Bayeux 4th Baron | 
of Spaldino, Earl of Chester 1120 ob. 


1129. From Lucy’s second marriage, with 
Roger de Romare, descended Rohaise. who 
married Roger Fitz Rainfred and was the 
mother of Gilbert Fitz Rainfred who married 
his cousin Helwise de Lancaster. The new 
school of genealogists assert that Ivo, before 
he married Lucy, married for his first wife, 
a daughter of William de Bardolph, brother 
of Alan, Earl of Richmond, who descended 
from the Counts of Brittany, and that it 
was by this first wife that he had Uchtred. 
(See The Genealogist New Series, Vol. viii, 
p. 89. ‘Family of Lincoln’ by R. E. C. 
Kirk). Considering all the evidence there 
is no reason to doubt this statement. When 
William Farrer edited ‘The History of the 
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| 


County of Lancaster,’ part viii, published in 
1920, he said that the monkish Chroniclers— 


have added the fiction that he [Gilbert 
| Primus] was the son of Ketel son of Eldred 
son of lvo Taillebois, whereas he was almost, if 
| not quite, contemporary with Ivo, by whom 
Gilbert Primus or de Lancaster or his pre- 
decessor was probably enfeoffed of those manors 
within the Barony of Westmorland, of which 
his descendants were the chief Lords. 


But is this a fact? Gilbert’s son William 
died about 1170 and might have been born 
| about 1110, and Gilbert was born say about 
1090; and it is said that Ivo died circa 1093, 
so chronologically it is quite possible for Gil- 
bert to be the son of Ketel, son of Eldred, 
son of Ivo. 

Towards the close of Farrer’s life he wrote 
that the origin of the de Lancasters was 
shrouded in mystery, and he goes on to say: 


It is not impossible that Gilbert may have 
been the son of Ketel, son of Eldred and 
| brother to Orme, son of the said Ketel, who 
inherited his father’s estates of Workington, 
and Preston Patrick, etc., and was father of 
Gospatrick to whom William de Lancaster, son 
of the said Gilbert, before the year 1170, gave 
the vill of Lamplugh in exchange for Middle- 
ton in Lonsdale. Before 1139 William son of 
Gilbert de Lancaster gave land in a_ place 
| called Swarthued, in Hensingham or Preston, 
near Whitehaven, to St. Mary and St. Beda 
and the monks of York, Roger, son of Gilbert 
and probably brother of the said William, sub- 
sequently giving two oxgangs of land in Hens- 
|ingham. Ketel, son of Eldred, held Working- 
| ton and Ketton in Copland of Ranulf Meschin, 
Morland, Preston Patrick and lands in Newby. 
| Kirkby Kendal of the fee of Ivo Talibois. Gos- 
patrick, son of Orme son of the said Ketel, 
held his lands both in Copland and Westmor- 
land of the de Lancasters, Barons of Kendal, as 
| appears by the charter of William (son of Gil- 
| bert) de Lancaster. 


And he goes on to say that there is no evi- 
| dence to be found that relationship existed 
| between Gilbert and Ketel. We are there- 
| fore reduced either to disbelieving in the re- 
| lationship altogether, or to giving credit to the 
| statement made by the monks of St. Mary, 
| York, that Eldred was the son of Ivo Tali- 
bois. The want of evidence of which Farrer 
complains is in itself not proof that the 
statement made by the monks of St. Mary 
of York is not correct. In Rot. N. 44 John 
there is a fragment of a most interesting 
suit between Gilbert fil Rainfred and Hele- 
wise, his wife, and Thomas de Brunfeld, con- 
cerning land which Helewise declared was the 
fee of her ancestor Ketel fil Entret (no doubt 
Ketel fil Ughtred of Domesday), who, she 
declared, ‘‘ was seized of the fee in the time 
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of King Henry, the grandfather of King. 
Henry, father of King John, and that it! 
descended to Helewise step by step.’’ (Yeat- 
man, ‘The History of the House of Arun- 
del’). There is one important piece of 
evidence, which has apparently been over- 
looked and which seems conclusive. How is 
it that the de Lancasters are sometimes 
styled Talibois and sometimes Rainfred? It 
is because the names are synonymous: Tali- 
bois means literally ‘‘ a wood-cutter’’; Rein- 
fred means ‘‘a deer-park.’’ Bois is the 
French for wood, forest, timber, etc., or from 
the Latin de Bosco. Frith or frid is a 
dweller in a wooden enclosure: M. E. Frith, 
Fryth, wood, deer-park. Such names as 
Bradford in Skye, Hainford in Norfolk, 
Knutsford in Cheshire (in ancient maps 
spelled Knutsfrid) with Waterford in Ireland 
and Milford in South Wales and Rainford 
in Lancashire are not ‘‘ fords,’’ but Norse 
ffords. ‘‘ ffridd a wood or waste is found as 
fritt near London. Some say the word was 
originally Saxon.’’ (See ‘The Changing 
Face of England,’ Anthony Collett; and 
Harrison’s ‘Icelandic Surnames of the’ 
United Kingdom’; also ‘The Place-Names 
of England and Wales,’ Johnston, and 
‘Family Names and Their Story,’ Baring- 
Gould). 
ALFRED Ransrorp. 
East Elloe, Hunstanton. 


(To be concluded). 


BERKELEY HUNTING PAPERS. 
(See ante pp. 255, 273). 
Papers. 


A copie of my Lord Berkleyes Bill into the | 
Starre Chamber against Hyns Davies and | 
others for LRiotos hunting in New Park 8 
August 44 E.R. 

To The Quenes most excllent matie 
In al] humblenes sheweth unto yor most 
exellent mate yor highnes faithfull and 
obedient subiect Sr Henry Berkley Knighte | 
Lord Berkley that whereas yor said subiect 
is lawfully and rightfullie seised in his 
domesne as of ffee or ffee tail amongst | 
divers other thinges of and in one) 
auncient Parke and pneipall ground with 
the appurnances lying and being in Hame 
in the Countie of Glocester and called by | 
the name of New Pke which said Park | 


| 
hath been an ancient pke of warren and | 
tyme whereof the memory of man is not | 
to the contrary hath been used 


and em-! 
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ployed for the breeding storing and keeping 
of dere by yor seid Subiecte and his Annees- 
tors and by all those whose estate yor said 
Subiecte hath in the p*’¢misses,. And the 
same New Park being soe stored and re- 
plenished with great store of deere, Soe 
it is if it may please yor most excellent 
Mate that Richard Heynes of —— ? in the 
p“ishe of Thorneburye . .. yeoman Wil- 
liam Olife of Rockhampton . . . husband- 
man Thomas Mayowe servant to one Ed- 
ward Trotman of Eastwood. . . gent., 
Richard Davies also servant to the said 
Trotman John Russell of Rockhampton... 
yeoman, William Walker of Rockhampton 

. yeoman and divers other persons 
whose names yor said Subiecte yet knoweth 
not to the number of twelve p¢’sons, which 
yor said subject humblie prayeth to have 
libertie to insert with this bill as_ their 
names shalbe learned and knowne, And in 
and uppon the said § of August last past 
did unlawfullie assemble themselves to- 
gether being weapponed armed and arrayed 
with warlike and unlawful weapons with 
jacks sculles and head peeces, brest plates 
of iron and steele, long forest bills, Welche 
hookes, long staves, gunnes, swords and 
daggers They the said Richard Heynes Wil- 
liam Olliffe Thomas Mayow |etc. | And the 
said others unknown .. As aforesaid all 
of them being armed and arrayed in war- 
like manner did on the said 8 of August 
in the night tyme in very riotous... 
manner break and enter the said park and 
then and there with Greyhounds Cross- 
bowes and other engins which _ they 
brought . . . for that purpose unlawfullie 
and riotouslie hunt chase kill and distroy 
divers of yor said Subicts deere . . . then 
and there being quietlie feeding and depas- 
turinge and then and there in very riotous 
manner assault beat and wound James 
Harvey and John ApEvan John Hooper 
and John Wood and every of them then 
and there being in the said park and then 
having the Custody of the said pk and 
deere under yor said Subiecte and to his use 
giving out speeches and great oathes that 
they would kill the said James Harvey 
fetc.] .. and thereupon did then and 
there lykwise being armed... make a 
cruell and fierce assault upon the said 
James Harvey [fetc.] and then and_ there 
did verie greevouslie hurt and evill intreat 
stryking them down to the ground and leav- 
ing them for dead, whereupon the said 
James Harvey fetc.] being enforced for 
saueguard of their lyves to flye into a lodge 
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notwithstanding the said Richard Heynes 
[etc.] being weaponed.. . did then and 
there verie fiercelie pursue and follow after 
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and there and then offered to break down | 
ye doore of the said lodg threatening to pull | 
the said James Harvey [etc.] out of the! 


said lodge. All which 
assemblies riottos rowtes and other the 
aforesaid misdeamaynors have don to the 
breach of yor highnes peace and contrarie 
to ye lawes . 
In considercon whereof and for that all the 
said riotts rowts and disordered huntings 
assaults beatings woundinges practizes and 
onseats and all other the offences and mis- 
deamaynors aforesaid are of such nature 
and qualitie as they do deserve very 
sharplie to be punished for example sake 
and are not fitt to be suffered in this yor 
highnes most wel] governed Comonwealth, 
being all done and comitted sithence yor 
highnes last most gracious and gené@’all par- 
don, maye it therefore please yor most 
exellent Mate to grant to yor said subiecte 
yor hignes most gracious writt of subpena 
to be directed to the said Richard Heynes 
Richard Davies John Russell William 
Walter Thomas Mayow and the other per- 
sons yet unknown when their names shalbe 
learned comanding them and evé"y of them 
thereby ascertained and under acertayned 
therein lymited p¢’sonallie to appeare before 
yor honorable counsell in yor Hyghnes 
Court of Star Chamber then and there to 
answer the pmiss And further to stand 
to such order therein to yor highnes most 
Honorable Counsell [as] shalbe thought 
meet and yor said Subiecte will daylie pray 
to God for yor most exellent Mate long to 
reign over us. 


Oliffe’s name, it will be seen, is not 
amongst those for whom punishment is de- 
manded, for the reason that he was killed in 
the fight by a bolt from Harvey’s crossbow. 

“Edward Trottman of Eastwood Gent,’’ 
is shown in a previous paper to have been 
hand in glove with a gang of deerstealers, 
and the two ‘‘ utter good fellows ’’ he speaks 
of were with little doubt his servants. 


and the self-same stout pair of rogues named | 


as his servants in the Star Chamber bill. 
Was as much a knave as any of the thieves, 
chief of whom was his son-in-law Haynes. 
But stranger still is the fact that he and 


He | 


Smyth seem to have been on terms of close | 
| liner in these days is probably conveying a 


intimacy if not of friendship. 
G. O'F. 


said unlawfull | 


. of this yor highness realm. | 
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and howse being in the said park and which {HE LOST LEGION.—Under this sadly- 


appropriate heading the Miscellany 
Column of the Manchester Guardian of Oct. 
29 bemoans the loss to this country, in the 
subjoined list, of the many MSS. which 
America has filched from her by right of pur- 
chase. No apology is needed to transfer the 
list, for purposes of literary history, to the 
columns of ‘N. & Q.’ 


The manuscript of ‘ Alice in Wonderland ’ 
will not lack company now that it has become 
a naturalised citizen of U.S.A. In the Pier- 
pont Morgan collection America already has 
the original manuscript of Charles Lamb’s 
famous essay on ‘ Roast Pig,’ Dickens’s ‘ Cric- 
ket on the Hearth’ and ‘ A Christmas Carol,’ 
Lytton’s ‘Last Days of Pompeii,’ all three 
drafts of Moore’s ‘ Lalla Rookh,’ Tennyson’s 
‘ Brook,’ Sir Isaac Newton’s notebook, Du 
Maurier’s ‘ Trilby,’ Thackeray’s ‘ Vanity Fair,’ 
and Balzac’s ‘ Grandet.’ A Philadelphian col- 
lector has the MS. of Lamb’s ‘ Dream Children,’ 
and another collector in that city has what is 
probably the best hoard of Kiplingiana in the 
world. He began it in the nineties, while Kip- 
ling was still quite a young man, which en- 
abled him to pick up many MSS. and first edi- 
tions for sums that, though then not incon- 


' siderable, were but a tiny fraction of the prices 


obtainable to-day. The late Mr. Pierpont Mor- 
gan gave £2,200 for the MS. of ‘ Captain Coura- 
geous’ which is in the Morgan collection. A lot 
of Byron MSS. are down in a little town in 


Texas. New York has a first edition of Bun- 
yan’s ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ and the MS. 


warrant for Bunyan’s arrest. A dealer there 
has the MS. of Gilbert White’s ‘ Natural His- 
tory of Selborne’ and Joseph Conrad’s ‘ Lord 
Jim, ‘ Chance, and ‘ Nigger of the Narcissus.’ 
And the MS. of ‘Martin Chuzzlewit’ and 
several writings of Thackeray are in the 
Drexel Tsstitute, in Philadelphia. And as the 
market for this kind of possession rises higher 
and higher presumably the stream of literary 
immigrants will continue to flow in the direc- 
tion of America. 


To the above must be added many _ holo- 
graphs of Goldsmith’s letters in the posses- 
sion of rich Americans, and just edited 
through the Cambridge University Press by 
Dr, Katherine C. Balderston. A reviewer 
of the volume notes in it a ‘“‘ cryptic remark 
that two of Goldsmith’s letters to Boswell are 
‘not yet available for publication.’’’ The 
same reviewer (H.B.C. in the Manchester 
Guardian) opens his critique with a reassur- 


ing observation on these ‘ immigrants ”’ 
thus :— 
America’s ability to outbid Europe at 


Sotheby’s has often seemed like an irresistible 
menace to English scholarship. Every other 


unique edition or an original MS. westwards 
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to enrich the real estate of an American in- | 
vestor in literary remains. But the appear- | 
ance of a book like Miss Balderston’s aliays | 
most of our fears. A very large number of | 
Goldsmith’s holographs are now owned by rich | 
Americans; yet clearly there is amongst them | 
a general willingness to allow accredited per- | 
sons to copy and to publish whatever the prose- | 
cution of learning demands from the docu- 
ments in their possession. 
J. B. McGovern. | 
WEIGHT OF SOVEREIGNS : POPULAR | 
NOVELIST’S ERROR. — Mr. Edgar | 
Wallace has turned out such a number of | 
excellent novels in such a remarkably short | 
time that it is not to be wondered at if minor | 
errors have crept in. But it is remarkable | 
that such an obvious inaccuracy as occurs in | 
‘Terror Keep’ should have escaped observa- | 
tion. On pp. 87-88 of the 3s. 6d. edition, | 
‘“a hundred and twenty thousand sovereigns,”’ 
is stated to weigh ten tons. They would, in 
fact, weigh approximately one ton. 


‘HANGING LON DON.—(1) Hoop and Toy, 
54 Thurloe Pl., S. Kensington. This has 
been recently rebuilt. Faulkner (1820) de- 
scribes it as ancient, and the Kensington 
Public Libraries have drawings of it in 1760 
and 1850, but it had tea gardens then. One 
would like to know more about this site. 


(2) 
Charing Cross. A direct descendant of the 
Rummer Tavern or Rummer and Grapes, 
no doubt familiar to Nelson, who lodged 
in Northumberland Court. It is to be 
converted into The Whitehall Theatre. There 
was another Ship at Charing Cross, the sign 
of Mr. Rhodes. a bookseller. 

J. ARDAGH. 


ISINFECTION OF MONEY IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY.—Looking 
through Scottish Notes d Queries for August, 
1926, I observed an example of the use o 
boiling for disinfection ¢. 1650. The inhabit- 
ants of Paisley, who shopped at Renfrew, 


were, during a plague visitation, forbidden to | 


enter that town. A large fire was kept burn- 
ing on the road between the two places, with 
a pot of boiling water over it and a_ ladle 


therein. 
wards the purchaser to receive the money, 
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Ship Restaurant, 35 (afterwards 45) 


The seller held out the ladle to- 


NOVEMBER 10, 1928. 


Readers’ Queries. 


‘ TOLANTHE.’—Where did W. Gilbert 

get the title of his opera, ‘ Iolanthe’ 
from? Irving produced ‘‘an Idyll” by 
W. G. Wills called ‘ Iolanthe ’ at the Lyceum 


| about two years before the Gilbert and Sulli- 


van opera was produced, but who was the 


original Iolanthe ? 


L. G. 
OHN RANNIE.—Poet, dramatist, and 
song-writer, he was born at Aberdeen 


about 1760; and is stated to have died in 
London in 1807. While in London in June 
of this year, I examined Rannie’s publica- 
tions in the British Museum for bibliographi- 
cal purposes, but from none of his works can 
the exact year of his demise be obtained. He 
was a confirmed Bohemian, writing dramatic 
sketches and songs for the theatres. the 
‘Lowland Lassie, or A Trip from Kinghorn,’ 


/a ballad opera, was performed at the Theatre 
| Royal, Drury Lane, London, 1803, under a 


different title, for the benefit of Mrs. Moun- 
tain. Rannie was also a contributor to the 
Aberdeen Magazine, 1788-91. 
Wanted exact date and place of death, also 
place where Rannie is interred in London. 
Rozert Murpocu LAWRANCE, 
F.S.A., SCOT. 
“* Cairnchina,” 23, Aspley Rood, 
Aberdeen. 
|‘ ATAFFULL,’ CUMBERLAND.—I am 
anxious to identify ‘‘ Staffull,’’ in the 
parish of Kirkoswald, Co. Cumberland. Is 
it a district, hamlet, or farm? The name 
occurs under date 1657. Is it identical with 
Staffe Hile,’’? which is mentioned in a six- 
teenth century Visitation, in the same 
county ? 
P. 
| GPENCER OF CO. NORTHANTS.— Does 
| the name Spencer occur in Northampton- 
| shire or Warwickshire prior to the middle of 
the fifteenth century, when the ancestors of 
| Lord Spencer were of Hodnell and of Rod- 
| bourne, Co. Warwick ? - 
In the genealogical volumes of the Victoria 
| County Histories (‘ Northamptonshire ’) it Is 
| stated that the ancestors of the family seated 
| at Althorp were ‘‘ rich graziers and husband- 
men”’ in the fifteenth century. 
Does the name occur in that district at an 


this was plunged into the water, and then) carlier date, or were they newcomers from 
considered to be disinfected and current. 


| other counties ? 


P. D. M. 
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YORKSHIRE WITCH: PENNELL.— PIN KING.” —Men’s gownes” or 
William Wytham, of Ledstone, is said to | ‘“‘clokes ”? in the fifteenth century were 
have been bewitched by one Mary Pennell. extravagantly decorated along the edges by 
Foster in his ‘ Yorkshire Pedigrees’ refers to pinking. Quite recently it was customary to 
Wytham as one *‘ who was bewitched.’’ He/| see in small undertakers’ shops the notice 
died, in 1583 I believe, and ten years later | ‘‘ pinking done here.”’ 
Mary Pennell was hanged as a witch on Pen-| I think also in duelling a man was said to 
nell Hill, close to Ledstone or Ledston. The | ‘‘ pink”? his antagonist with his rapier. 
hill still bears her name and the story ap- Now, a motor fuel is advertised as “ anti- 


pears to be known locally. | pinking.’’ How are these differing uses of 
The Yorkshire Parish Register Society | the word connected ? A 
gives many Witham or Wytham entries, but | W. E.G. 


no Pennell ones. Could any reader give in- /\({‘HEESE USED IN MAKING MORTAR 

information ? | —At 10 8. ii, 455 there is a reference 

J. M. M. | to the use of cheese and milk in making mor- 
. . | tar for buildings. Was the use of cheese for 

B gested that the Maltbys went into Ing- poe Say general, occasional, or special at 

ham, Lincoln, through a Burton. ‘ Lincoln’ yP : 


by Mansel Sympson, p. 402, mentions the | 


| [NGLEFLELD. —Nicholas Englefield, d. 
eg a Roos, wite of Gas Wcuian de Roos, late | 1415 (M. I. at Ashdon, Essex) married 
Lord of Hamlake, is seized for life. . . Another Joan Clarke als Ricote. Their daughter 
part of the property was the Manor of Ingham, | ‘ ecily was wife of William Fowler, of 
with lands and tenements in Coates leased or Ricote. Who were the parents of Nicholas, 
demised to one Robert Burton, who had been | and how connected with the Englefields, of 


Mayor of Lincoln, 1445. | Berkshire ? 

He had been. ejected by William, Lord HESPERIAN. 
Tailboys, the tenant in capite and representa- RUNDEL: SERGEAUX.—According to 
tive of the Barons of Kyne... of which | G. E. C.. ‘ Baronage.’ Richard Fitz Alan. 


barony these lands were part and parcel. Karl of Arundel, 1313-1375, had by his first 
Lord Tailboys died 1461 on the scaffold; his wife three children, Edmund, Isabel and 
lands were forfeit to the Crown. In 1472 the Philippa, who married Sir Richard Ser- 
attainder was reversed and his lands restored | geaux, who died 1393. According to a Plea 
to the family. (Was this ‘‘ Robert Burton, Roll in Genealogist xiv, 252, Philippa is 
third husband of Elizabeth, daughter of Sir given as a daughter, not sister, of Edmund 
Thomas Paulet, of Hinton St. John. She de Arundel and his wife, Sibil de Montague. 
died 1477 2’). | Which is correct ? 

William Maltby, supposed to have been HESPERTAN. 
born circa 1475-80, of Ingham, Lincoln, OHN ADDISON, TUTOR OF WASHING- 
makes his will in 1547, and makes “ Mr. | TON’S STEPSON.—Information is de- 
Thomas Burton of Cotts (Coates?) super- sired as to identity, parentage, etc., of John 
visor.” Through these Burtons I believe) Addison, who was tutor to George Washing- 
there is a connection with Maltby of Yorks. ton Custis, stepson of George Washington. 
The will of William Maltby, gentleman, 1525,' Was he the same John Addison who about 
states ““ burial at Helmsley ’? (Hamlake) and | the same dates had a boys’ school at Niagara? 
has as a witness, Robert Burton. He also’ The Addisons and Washingtons, of Parton, 
mentions “‘ my brother Sir Thomas Maltby” | nr. Whitehaven, Cumberland, were  con- 
who seems to be the Sir Thomas Maltby, | nected. 

Master of the Chantry of Spyllsby, Lincoln, A. G. E. 


Who, in 1529, witnesses the will of Thomas Bur- DICKENS CHARACTER WANTED.— 


on, parson of East Keal, Lincoln. I am) Will some kind contributor give me the 


endeavouring to connect this Lincolnshire | 
© ‘ ch : | name of a certain character in one of Dickens 
Maltby family with York and the Burtons | : ne 


oa RE | novels, who, in moments of supreme elation, 
and should appreciate additional data. | was in the habit of seizing his hair with both 
D. Marrsy Vrrritt. | hands and lifting himself up? I have been 
The Boulevard, North Vancouver, | searching for him, but so far in vain. 
B.C., Canada. ! Katuieen A. N. Warp. 
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MARRIAGE CERTIFICATE WANTED.— 
Wanted tne marriage certificate of 
Charles Bainbridge, who married Ann Proud | 
in Yorkshire about 1748-9. She was a relative | 
of Robert Proud, who wrote the ‘ History of | 
Pennsylvania,’ and daughter of W. Proud, | 
of Wood End, Thirsk, or Wildon Grange, | 
Coxwold. Charles B. died at Bagly Grange, | 
nr, Thirsk, 10 Dec., 1793. | 
A. BAINBRIDGE. | 


[444K WALTON.—Is there any pedigree | 
of Izaak Walton’s family to be found | 
anywhere, giving his ancestry and descen- | 
dants? Had he any brothers or cousins, «nd | 
had they any descendants? Is it known | 
what his crest and arms were (if he had any) | 
and whether there are any living descendants, | 
either direct or collateral? I am anxious to 
trace his ancestry backwards, from him and 
also downwards. Where could I find inform- | 
ation on this subject? 
Are there any places of the name of Walton 
in Warwick, besides Walton D’ Hiville ? 
G. 
ACROSTICS,’ EDITED BY 
K. L.—Will some one say whether there 
is a key to ‘ Double Acrostics,’ edited by K. L. 
in 1867 and 1872? Solutions are desired for 
Nos. 5, 31, 78, 96, 107, 122, 164, 189, 211, | 
529, 336. 
K. T. HarpMan. 


“Nf ALBROUK 8’EN VA-T-EN GUERRE.” 

—Could you tell me what are the words 

in English of the old French song ‘‘ Mal- 

brouk (or Marlbrough) sen va-t-en guerre,’’ 

also to what tune it was, or is played. I have 

heard it said, but do not know if correct, that 
“* For he’s a jolly good fellow ”’ is the tune ? 
H. Wrieat. 


{Our correspondent will find a good deal 
about this song in our Tenth Series, notably at 
ix. 158—replies from Mr. Roserr Prerpornt and 
Sr. Swirntn. It seems agreed that the tune— 
which has descended to ‘ For he’s a jolly good 
fellow ’ and ‘ We won’t go home till morning ’"— 
is an ancient one and of Oriental origin. 

The French words run. 

Malbrouk s’en va-t-en guerre, 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine; 
Malbrouk s’en va-t-en guerre, 
Nul sait quand reviendra. 
I] reviendra z’ & Paques 
Mironton, mironton, mirontaine... 
Ou a la Trinité. 
UTHOR WANTED.—Who wrote ‘ Odes and 
Addresses to Great People,’ a slim little 
volume of satirical verses (fifteen poems), in 
the style of ‘Rejected Addresses,’ published in 
1825 in London by Baldwin, Cradock and Joy? 
J. TURNER. 
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| Mr. oH. 
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Replies. 

CHEYNE OF DORSET AND WILTS, 
(clili, 588, 453; clv. 301). 
FansHAWE had seen the 

Inquisitiones post mortem of Cicely, 
widow of William Cheyne, Knt., and 
Edmund Cheyne, Knt., her son (9. Hen. VL., 
File 49 [42]) and of ‘‘ Cicely daugh- 
ter of Kdmund Cheyne’’ (9 Hen. VI., File 
51 |53]) he could hardly have made the start- 
ling suggestion that Cicely née Strecche was 
not the ancestress of the Lords Willoughby 
de Broke and Waldegrave and of the Spekes 
who eventually inherited different portions 
of the Strecche estates. 

1 am aware that Vivian in lis ‘ Visitations 
of Devonshire,’ p. 101, has stated that 
‘Thomas Bonvile, first husband of Cicely, died 
in 1412, but where is his authority? ‘The 
Inquisitio post mortem of Sir William Bon- 
vile, 9 Hen. IV., says: ‘‘ Thomas son of the 
said William Bonvile and Margaret, died in 
the life-time of his father. William, son of 
the said Thomas, is his next heir and aged 12 
years and more (in 1408).’’ (Somerset and 
Dorset Notes and Queries, Vol. x, p. 239). 

The last male Crispin of Hempston Arundel, 


_ Wolston and Sampford Arundel was Thomas, 
son of Roger Crispin, and he died about 


100 years before Dame Cicely Cheyne! Sir 
William Pole has stated that the Crispin 
heiress married Walter de Bradeston (sic) 
and that their daughter married Sir John 
Strecche; but the Plea Rolls unfold a differ- 
ent story touching a dispute as to legitimacy 
which was settled by a compromise. In 
fact it was Elizabeth the sister of 
Thomas Crispin and niece of Walter and 
Joan de  Badeston who married Sir 
John Strecche before 1346, in which year 
‘Feudal Aids’ show him to be in possession 
of the Crispin estates. This knight and his 
wife both died in 1355. Their son, Sir John 
Strecche (1341-1390), married (1) Maud de 
Molton, heiress of Pinhoe, and (2) Katherine 
de la Mare, widow of Sir Edmund Cheyne 
(1325-1383). The last-mentioned lady did 
not die until 1422, and she enjoyed until her 
death a large slice of the Cheyne estates. The 
last Sir John Strecche had besides his two 
daughters, a son John, who pre-deceased him, 
but who left a widow Katherine, daughter 
of Sir John Beaumont, who married, se 


ondly Sir Hugh Luttrell and died in 1436. 
(See Maxwell Lyte’s ‘ History of Dunster, 
part 1, p. 104), The Plea Rolls of 1392 (CLE, 
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0 (523), ‘De Banco,’ Mich. 15, Ric. II.) 
contain proceedings of a suit—Thomas Beau- 
champ and Elizabeth his wife and Thomas 


Boneuill and Cicely his wife versus Hugh , 


Loterell, chiv., and Katherine, his wife—re- 
garding Wolston manor and seven messuages 
in Aluyngton, Kyngesbrugg, 
Siggedon and Hach Harundell (all in Devon). 

Collinson (‘ History of Somerset,’ iii, p. 
26) says that Sampford Arundel passed from 
Beauchamp to Speke. While this line flour- 
ished would it not have been extraordinarily 
difficult for Cicely Cheyne to alienate a half 
of the Strecche estates to step-children ? 

That step-sons could be styled ‘‘ sons’ 
wills and unofficial legal documents is ad- 
mitted. 


‘Cartae Antiquae of Lord Willoughby de 
Broke,’ part iii, p. 10. ‘‘ No. 40. Covenant 


made at Sutton (Lytton), Dorset, in 1348, be- | 


tween Joan (Gorges) widow of William Cheny. 
and Edmund de Cheigney, Knt., her son and 
heir.’’ This Edmund’s mother was Joan de 
Clivedon, who died before 1336). I do not 
believe that an official court holding an 
Inguisitio post mortem would permit a step- 
son to be described as a son. Thomas Bon- 
vile must have died in 1399 or 1400. His 
younger son John was born in 1400 and in 
1401 his widow gave birth to Edmund 
Cheyne! 

It is interesting to learn that Dame Cicely 
had a younger son Thomas. Perhaps he en- 
tered the Church. But why is John Cheyne 
of Pinhoe not mentioned in the will? It 
seems from the lady’s Inquisitio post mortem 
that this estate was settled on him during 
the last year of her life. 

F. B. Prrpeavx. 

48, Manor House, N.W.1. 


MANOR OF EBBWORTH (cly. 189, 283). 

—If the author of ‘ Glimpses of Pains- 
wick’ had founded his authority upon some- 
thing more than a mere section of one out 
of no less than eight twelfth and thirteenth 


century Deeds found by myself at Gloucester | solution (1539) including Abbot Parker. 


in 1918—and then used by me (Trans. Br. 
and Glos. Arch. Soc. xli. pp. 91-2) only 0) 
far as to show proof, till then wanting, 


how Ebbworth cane away from the superior: 


Manor of Painswick into the hands of the 
successive Abbots of Gloucester (probably 
from 1205-1539)—he might have had some- 
thing less tenuous upon which to found a 
rather dogmatic judgment about the matter! 
As it is, he has not seen anything but printed 
fragments of two of those Deeds that were 
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Malleburgh, | 


in | 


An instance can be cited from the | 
Cheyne family’s records (see Harvey Bloom’s | 
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| referred to by me for that one purpose only, 
| but he has used them for quite another pur- 
| pose—namely, to prove (as he thinks) the 
nature of the Ebbworth Donatio, whether 
feudal or not; whether, that is to say, this 
terra, or estate with a messuage of 120-160 
acres, in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
| turies, was (as I hold it) like many other 
so-described terrx of that Norman date, and 
before it (as Dr. Round has clearly shewn, 
E.H.R. 1900)—a manor, or not a manor: 
i.e. a manor subjected to the administration 
of the larger one whence it was directly de- 
rived. Thus, as in my ‘Gloucestershire 
Place-Names,’ quite properly I stated: 
‘* Ebbworth is in Painswick Manor.’’ That 
is—it did not stand outside any manor; it 
was made a definite organized estate with 
farm, and woodland, and (later) free-warren 
to be held by a Norman of noble origin (quite 
probably related to the Donor and Capital- 
lord, Cecilia (Fitz John), Countess of Here- 
ford), and tied to the later lords of the 
superior manor (her heirs) by the render of 
|the three typical feudal Aids as well as by 
monies, etc., paid at four customary terms: 
that is the conventional pro manerio, or com- 
| pact estate. (Vinogradoff). 


| The Deeds above referred to show that 
| Walter of Bayeux, probably as late as 1205 
|(1 now consider), parted with this estate 
| (held by him from thirty to forty years) for the 
| good of his soul, etc., to Abbot Henry of St. 
| Peter’s, Glos, (in the presence of Elie (3) de 
| Giffard, Lord of Brimsfield, and others his 
| witnesses)—who fully understood and under- 
| took (as the Abbot’s Seriptum shews), the said 
| Feudal Aids and all other liabilities. These 
undertakings were (I have the evidence) duly 
carried through and the estate was held by 
them not only up to Quia Emptores (1290), 
| and confirmed to each Abbot by the successive 
| heirs of Cecilia Fitz John—namely; Warine 
|de Monchensi and his son William d. 1287 
| (not 1289 as in ‘Glimpses’)—but evidently 
| by all the successive Abbots down to the Dis- 
For 
the last tenants under the Abbot declared in 
a law-suit (in early Q. Elizabeth) that they 
had held it from the Abbey for seventy years. 
We, thus, can satisfactorily trace the tenure, 
without any break at all, in its hands. Con- 
sequently, it is not ‘‘ of course possible that 
Ebworth was created a manor at a_subse- 
quent date by a deed of the existence of 
which we have no knowledge ’’—as your corre- 


spondent states (p. 283). For no further 
sub-infeudation manors (of whatsoever 
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kind) could be created after 1290. 
Another equally astonishing statement will 
have surprised certain readers _ of 
““N & Q.’, namely ‘‘ that the Vill of Ebb- 
worth would hardly have been described as 
a Vill (in 1302, J. P.M.) if it had been really 
a manor.’’ On the contrary (as all feudal 
students know), manors and vills are con- 
tinually being thus verbally interchanged in 
early manorial documents. The manor 
of Painswick in this actual sense, in some 
of these very deeds above referred to, is 
termed ‘‘the Vill of Wyke.’’ ‘‘ Usually the 
same district which from one point of view 
is a township, is from another point of view 
a manor.”? (F. W. Maitland). How does 
Str Francis Hyert imagine that Walter le 
Bret, who was lord of one of the two small 
manors of Pitchcombe, can have held 120 or 
more acres within the vill or township there? 
i.e. ‘‘in the Vill of Pychenecombe,”’ that he 
quotes ? 

In conclusion, let me on behalf of the 
wrongfully accused Sir Robert Atkyns and 8. 
Rudder, inquire of any one who studies 
ancient Deeds at first hand how one should 
understand the following among several re- 
ferences to Ebbworth, for which successive 
stewards (or ‘‘Senescalli’’) of Painswick 
Manor are responsible ? 

A. 8. Elizabetha Reg: 1565/6. 

Heredes Johannis Coke liberi tenentes 
reddunt ex manerio de Ebworthe solut’ 2s. 

Heredes Georgii Rawley armiger liberi 
tenentes reddunt ex manerio de Edgeworth, 
p. a. xiid, ad sectam curiam, etc. 


This surely proves that both Edgeworth | : 
‘were issued for the release of those people 


(an ancient De Laci Manor) and also its 


neighbouring Ebbworth, a later sub-infeuda-_ 


tion made by a grand-child of a De Laci 
(Cecilia, aforesaid), were thoroughly re- 
garded, and from of old (before 1290), as 
manors. 


Finally—A. 6. Edw. VI. (1552)—John Myll | 


refuses to pay 28. due from him upon a cer- 
tain } yard land in the tithing of Sheps- 


combe, called Crouches, which was held from | 


Ebbworth. The steward inscribes against 
this, ‘‘ prout Capitali redditu) manerii de 
Ebworthe solvendum manerio de Paynes- 
wyke.’? Here, again, both manors occur 
officially. When, therefore, in 1636 we find 
another official mention of Sylvanus Wood 
(armiger), as ‘‘tenens manerium de Ebb- 
worthe,” your readers will not (I venture to 
think) dissent from Sir Robert Atkyns’s 
opinion about its status nor from that of 
some others. 


Sr. Cratr BanpeELey. 
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HAMPDEN AND THE SHIP-MONEY 
(clv. 279).—If Hampden refused to 
pay after the judges had decided against 
him, the constable of the parish in which his 
property lay, acting on a warrant issued by 
the local magistrates, distrained his goods 
and obtained the necessary amount by sale. 

This is what happened here, in Walsall, 
with those people, who, like Hampden, re- 
fused to pay the amounts at which they had 
been assessed by the Mayor and Commonalty; 
and I suppose it is safe to argue that the law 
would take the same course in Buckingham- 
shire as in Staffordshire. 

In the Walsall Town Chest are the follow- 
ing Ship-money documents :— 

1. The King’s Writ (dated 12 Aug., 1636). 

2. <A Paper of Instructions to the Sheriff 
(undated). 

3. An assessment, by the Mayor and Con- 
monalty, of the Walsall people liable to pay 
the tax. Dated 29 Nov., 1636. 

4. A warrant to the Walsall Constable to 
seize the goods and sell them of those people 
liable who had not paid. Dated 10 Jan., 
1636/7. 

5. Receipts by the Sheriff of the County 
showing that the amount required by the 
King from Walsall was paid in full. 

These documents prove, that despite protest 
and refusal, the amount claimed was paid in 
every case, force being used ultimately if 
necessary. 

J. TURNER. 
‘Memorials of 


Nugent’s 
Warrants 


51: 


Extract from 
John Hampden,’ 


who had been imprisoned for refusing to con- 
tribute to the last loan [ship-money]... 
of whom Hampden was 
one, were set at liberty . . . No submission 
was required . . . to satisfy the lofty claims 

of the Crown...” 

H. M. Casumore, 
City Librarian. 
Birmingham. 
NURSERY RHYME: ‘JIM CROW’ (ely. 
242).—Although the words of the refrain 
and the tune may have had their origin in the 
eighteenth century, this song survives on ac- 
count of the version popularized by Thomas 
D. Rice, a comedian loved on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Laurence Hutton, in his ‘ Curiosi- 
ties of the American Stage’ (New York, 
1891) writes :— 

The history of “Jim Crow” Rice. . . has 
been written by many scribes and in many 


‘ different ways, the most complete and most 
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truthful account, perhaps, being that of Edmon' Also p. 15; “‘ By the way, the first appear- 
§. Conner, who described in the columns of the ance of Joseph Jefferson on any stage was in 


New York Times, 5 June, 1881, what he saw and ate , i SE 
remembered of the birth of Jim Crow. Mr. black-face as a partner of Daddy Rice at the 


Conner was a member of the Columbia Street Bowery Theatre, Washington, D.C., in 1832. 
Theatre, Cincinnati, in 1828-29, when he first Jefferson, a tiny boy at the time, was carried 
met Rice, “doing little negro bits’’ between on by Rice in a valise, emerging as a ‘ minia- 
the acts at that house, notably a sketch he had ture Jim Crow’ and joined Rice in the song 
studied from life in Louisville the preceding and dance.” 

summer. Back of the Louisville theatre was a | sE.S 
livery-stable kept by a man named Crow. The eee HARLES I. STRATTON. 
actors could look into the stable-yard from the CES*G. 

windows of their dressing-rooms, and were fond THE CRITICS (cliv. 317, 357, 409).—The 


of watching the movements of an old and de- 


crepit slave who was employed by the _ pro- tl —— _— on the title page of 
prietor to do all sorts of odd jobs. As was the ‘2 ound volume o he Critics is :— 

custom among the negroes, he had assumed his The 

master’s name, and called himself Jim Crow. : Critics 

... He was in the habit of crooning a queer Being Papers upon The Times 

old tune, to which he had applied words of his Volume 1 

own. At the end of each verse he gave a London: 

peculiar step, “‘ rocking de heel ” in the manner Printed for W. Chetwood at Cato’s Head 
since so general among the many generations of in Russel-Court, near the Theatre Royal 

his imitators; and these were the words of his MDCCXIX 

refrain :— 


: The page is 6 x 33 inch. The con- 
a turn about, tents are complete—bound in tooled leather. 
An’ ebery time I wheel about hy numbers eee weekly not sometimes 
I jump Jim Crow. i-weekly as The Times Handlist de- 
Rice closely watched this unconscious per- clares, and run from No. i, Jan. 6 to No. 
former, and recognized in him a character en-  XXli, June 2, 1718, with index of ten pages. 
tirely new to the stage. He wrote a number of The contents are lively and distinctly Han- 
made up exactly like the original and ap. | and were no doubt inspired by 
peared before a Louisville audience, which, as | George I, Rng required st little ee 
Mr. Conner says, ‘‘ went mad with delight,’”’ re- , ment at t © period. There Is a good deal 
calling him on the first night at least twenty about His Majesty’s domestic trouble in the 
times. And so Jim Crow jumped into fame and earlier numbers. It contains a good index. 
something that looks almost like immortality. If Mr. KE. E. Newron requires any fur- 
we Paut McPuartin. ther information, I shall be glad to supply 
Winnetka, [linois. it. I have been travelling until now. 


This is the name of a famous negro minstrel James J. Gornam, M.D. 


song, popular in the United States for a good J. A. HUGO, F.R.S. (clv. 298).—Johann 
many years about the middle of the last. August Hugo, M.D., was elected F.R.S., 
century. : 14 Nov., 1717. He is to be identified, no 
P. B. G. B. may be interested to know that | doubt, with ‘‘ Augustus Johannes Hugo, 
a history of negro minstrelsy recently pub- Stolzneria Hanoveranus,’’ who was entered 
lished, ‘Gentlemen be Seated,’ New York. on the physic line at Leyden, 12 Sept., 1707, 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, 1928, pp. at the age of 21. (V. Album. studiosorum 
11-12, says, ‘“‘ Thomas D. Rice, known affec-| 4ead. Lugd. Batav., 1575-1875, The Hague, 
tionately in the profession as ‘ Daddy’ Rice, | 1875, col. 799). 
seems to deserve the credit of being the ra W. J2B: 
to make a national or ‘ race illustration’ o 
the Negro character. He had heard an old) A RMADA_ BONFIRES: BOURNE- 
darky from Cincinnati sing an authentic MOUTH (ely. 64, 124, 177, 231, 264, 
negro ditty, with a shuffling accompaniment | 301).—I am unable myself to read with 
of the feet : | any certainty what is written on the 
Weel about and turn about and do jis’ so, | 1539 map, but _I take the following 
Ebry time T weel about I jump Jim Crow. | from the description of the map at the 
_This was the origin of the famous Jim! P.R.O.:—‘‘ The places along or near the 
Crow song and perhaps of the title itself, | coast are marked by inscriptions ‘ Crechwiche 
commonly applied to the negro race, and still | (Christchurch), Bournemouthe wer ys feyer 
used in the South for the car spaces alloted | landyng, Poole,’ etc.’”” I am a native of 
to the coloured people.”’ | Bournemouth, where I was born in 1864, and 
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| 
‘* Bourne ’’ is as familiar to me as the longer 
name. The milestones on the Lyndhurst- | 
Christchurch Road used to have ‘‘ Bourne” 
only marked on them. 
C. WaANKLYN. 
JNGLISH PROTEGES OF ELECTORS 
OF HANOVER (clv. 262).—A lady of 
the Bard family of Staines, Middlesex, was 
mistress of Prince Rupert and had issue by | 
him. Dudley Bard was a near relative of | 
hers and of Sir Henry Bard, Viscount Bella- 
mont (in the Irish peerage). The family is 
in Maddison’s ‘Lincolnshire Pedigrees’ 
(Harl. Soc.). This might account for the 
Electoral prince being interested in young 
Bard. 


LK CUSTOMS OF ST. MARTIN’S 

DAY (clv. 154, 286).—St. Martin of 
Tours (b. about 316 at Sabaria, now Steinam- 
anger in Austria, d. about 400 in his monas- 
tery, Marmoutiers) was the first saint vener- 
ated by the Catholic Church. The day of his 
obsequies (Noy. 11) was consecrated to him, 
and the people combined the veneration of 
this saint with the old pagan autumn-cus- 
toms, in German countries particularly with 
the customs of Wotan’s festival, such as are 
Wotan’s fires, now called Martin’s fires, and 
the harvest feasts, now Martin’s feasts, the 
essential point of which is the Martin’s goose 
and the Martin’s drink, whereby the new 
vine is presented for the first time. 

Orto F. Basier. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


MERK: WRIT DE INTENDENDO 
(cly. 282).—In Dugdale. ‘ Monasticon 
Anglicanum,’ ed. 1846 by Laley, Ellis, and 
Bandinel, vol. ii, p. 102, s.v. ‘ Croyland 
Monastery,’ I find : 


Ralph Mershe, or De Mersh, a monk of Croy- 
land, was the next abbat. At considerable ex- 
pence, and after a long suit at law, he obtained 
for his monastery the manor of Gedney: he 
also procured the appropriation of the church 
of Whaplode; [Compare also Fin. IT. and 
Hen. IIT. m. 9. Plac. ap. Westm. 14 Hen. ITI. 
rot. 7] and purchased the advowson of Eston. 
By his interest with King Henry the Third, he 
also obtained markets and fairs in Whaplode 
[Cart. 39 Hen. ITT.] Baston, [Cart. 41 Hen. IIT.] 
and Croyland; with free warren in his manors 
of Croyland, Langtoft, Baston, Thetford [In 
Cambridgeshire, Bishop Tanner supposed it | 
should he read Sleford, the Record 35 Edw. I 
having Theford. Then follow Buchorp, Quap- 
lode, Hobebeche, Doneditch, Buckwall, and 
Halinton, com. Linc.], Burthorp, Bukenhabe, | 


Halyngton. Dovedyke, Whaplode, Holbech, and | 
Aswyke [Hist. Croyl. Contin. p. 480. See also 


| monk of the former Abbey. He 


Cart. 37 Hen. III. Pat. 21 kdw. I. Pat. 3 
Edw. m. Cart. 35 Edw. I. n. 4). He built 
the tower of the church beyond the choir, with 
the chapel of St. Martin near the gate of the 
aimonry: and, after witnessing numerous exae- 
tions from the crown upon his monastery, died 
on the feast of St. Michael, 1281 [Hist. Croy, 
Contin. p. 481]. 

The article later refers to ‘‘ Tann. Notit, 
Monast. art. Croyl.,’’ doubtless the work in 
which Bishop Tanner makes the above sug. 
gestion as to Sleford. % 

It is not clear from this account whether 
Ralph's name Mershe’”’? or ‘‘ de Mersh” 
was hereditary. The year 1281 is still a 
little early for fixed surnames. Assuming 
that his name was hereditary, possibly cok 
lateral relatives of his now appear as Marsh, 
The name suggests that he or his ancestors 
sometime resided in the marshy lands near 
Croyland Monastery (recte Crowland Abbey), 
a Benedictine foundation. The alternative 
designation of ‘‘de: Merk’’ suggests that 
possibly some collaterals may now appear as 
Mark or even Marks. Ralph would seem to 
have been a fairly notable abbot of Crowland, 
so that your correspondent might be able to 
expand this account of him. 

The only similar surname occurring in the 
notice of Crowland will be found on p. 104, 
note °, of the work quoted, where I find a 
‘Johannes Meres’’ receiving a pension of 
40 shillings from the Crown in 1553 as a 
does not 
occur in the list of pensioned monks made at 
the Dissolution. As the community is 


| scarcely likelv to have accepted novices after 


that event (the Abbot accepted a fairly large 
pension and would hardly have encouraged 
such doings), perhaps John Meres at first de- 
clined a pension and later altered his mind. 
He was possibly a collateral of Ralph 
Mershe. 

F. H. M. Hvco. 


15, Allez Street, Guernsey. 


Extract from T. D. Hardy’s ‘ Rotuli Lit- 
terarum Patentium.’ Introduction, p. vi. 
‘“De Intendendo. The King, etc., to the 
Provosts .. .ete. Know ye that we have 
appointed our beloved ..., and, therefore, 
we command you to be intentive to him in all 
things as Seneschal . . .”’ 

H. M. Casumore, 
City Librarian. 

Birmingham. 

ALTBY (7 S. viii. 48).—The following 

query was brought to my attention. 


“Ts it now ascertainable where William 


! Maltby, author of ‘ Porsoniana,’ had prac 
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tised as a solicitor somewhere in London ?’’ 

William Maltby practised law for several 
years in connection with his elder brother, 
Rowland Maltby, formerly clerk of the Fish- 
mongers’ Company. On 23 June, 1787, he 
was called to the bar at Gray’s Inn. He was 
a son of Brough Maltby, a wholesale draper 
of Mansion House Street, and his wife, Ann 
Dyer; grandson of Thomas Maltby, Sheriff 
of Norwich, and his wife, Elizabeth Taylor; 
great-grandson of William Maltby, gentle- 
man, and his wife, Jane Brough, of Orston, 
Notts. 

D. Matrsy 

The Boulevard, North Vancouver, 

B.C., Canada. 
ROBERT DALBY (clv. 297).—According to 
Mr, Oswald Barron, Mr. Foster mis- 
dated the MS. in question, which really be- | 
longs to the reign of Henry VIII., and | 
“Master Dallbe’’ was ‘‘the archdeacon of 
Richmond and king’s chaplain who died in | 
the earlier part of the king’s reign. Hat and 
tassels and high place are at.once explained.”’ | 
(Ancestor, No. 12, p. 158). 
G. H. Wuite. | 
23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 

UTOGRAPHS OF POETS (clv. 282).— | 
Perhaps the most convenient volume con- 
taining the autographs of the poets is 
J. Netherclift’s ‘ Handbook to Autographs,’ 
1862. The same writer’s ‘ Autographs of the 
Kings and Queens and Eminent Men of Great | 
Britain from the 14th Century,’ 1835; J. G. 
Nichols’ ‘ Autographs of Royal, Noble and) 
Learned and Remarkable persons from Rich- | 
ard II. to Chas. II.’ 1829; and L. B. Phil- 
lips’s ‘ Autographic Album,’ 1886, may also 

prove useful. 

An invaluable collection of literary auto- 
graphs is Musgrave’s ‘ Biog. Adversaria ’ 
now in the Manuscript Dept. of the British | 
Museum, which has not been printed. 

ALFRED JACKSON. 


R. Garnett and E. Gosse’s ‘ English Liter- | 
ature: an illustrated record’ (4 vols.) con- | 


tains numerous facsimiles of autographs, | 
letters, etc.; as does also ‘ Facsimiles of 
Royal, Historical, Literary and other Auto- | 
graphs in the British Museum,’ edited | 
by George F. Warner, Series i-v., 1899. 
H. M. CasHMore, 

City Librarian. , 


Birmingham. 
A°THORS WANTED (clv. 83, 250).—Apropos | 

| of Pompilius’s long nose, the enquirer | 
might like to know of Nicarchus’s Epigram on | 
Micon’s—‘ Anth. Graec.”’ ii, 


S. 
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| seribed them afresh for this 
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The Library. 


The Letters of Dorothy Osborne to William 
Temple. Kdited by G. Moore Smith. (Ox- 
ford, Clarendon Press. £1 1s. net). 

= of the items in this collection of letters 
_ is a fragment from William Temple’s pen. 

It is all we have of Temple’s side of his corre- 

spondence with Dorothy, and there is some- 

thing fortunate about it, for it reveals an 
ardour on his side comparable to his mistress’s. 

Dr. Moore Smith makes much of the use of 

“Sir” at the beginning of Dorothy’s letters, 

and says that many modern readers *‘ will look 

in vain for the endearing terms associated with 
modern  love-letters,”’ perhaps at the 
moment of writing he let slip from his mind 
the endings of the letters, which are often so 
frankly and movingly tender and_ passionate. 
Although much may be justly said of the 
letters as picturing the life of the time; of 
their wit and irony; of the writer’s fortunes 
and quality; of the brilliancy, flexibility and 
grace of the English style; their deepest and 
their paramount charm remains in their first 
essential character as_ love-letters. In their 
purity and ardour, which, without a touch of 


| the modern direct appeal to the senses, is able 


to express the very heart of a girl’s love, they 
remind one of ‘ Persuasion,’ which, beneath a 
sedate and delicate reserve, and developing in 
peaceful, uneventful circumstance, is —— 
the most truly convincing love-story from_the 
woman’s side that has ever been written. It is 


| no wonder that Dorothy’s modern admirers all 
| become, in their way and 


degree, her “‘ ser- 
vants,” and it is clear, and to his honour, that 
Dr. Moore Smith has by no means escaped her 
witchery. 
Her fame, which may be said to have had its 


| rise about ninety years ago, when Macaulay 


praised letters of hers included in Courtenay’s 
Life of Temple, reached its proper station in 
1888, when Judge (now Sir Edward) Parry first 
published the whole collection of her letters. 
Written between the end of 1652 and October, 


| 1654, a main difficulty they present to an editor 


is that of numeration, the greater number not 
having been dated by the writer. Dr. Moore 
Smith has seen reason to alter in several in- 
stances the order of Sir Edward Parry’s edi- 
tion, and both these, again, differ from the 
order adopted at the British Museum, where 
the bulk of the originals are now preserved 
The present editor has tran- 
work, and, to 
facilitate understanding of the order decided 
on, prints a short summary at the head of each 
letter which serves as a link. . 

The Introduction and Notes are admirable. 
The latter, apart from their function as elucid- 
ation of the text, provide several small correc- 
tions and additions in biographies of the more 
recondite sort, e.g. particulars concerning the 
de Mayernes; and record a discovery or two, 
such as the identification of Dorothy’s rather 
ridiculous and troublesome servant “J. B.” as 
James Beverley. There arg two passages, which 


Dr. Moore Smith does not lay any stress on, 


. - 
J 
: 
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which are rather interesting as suggesting that 
Dorothy, who was pious, had, either from 
people she frequented at St. Malo or from her 
French reading, become familiar with the ideas 
and phraseology characteristic of the ‘old 
religion.” 

In Letter 45 she says: ‘1! have made a gen- 
erall confession to you, will you give mee abso- 
lution?’ which surely does not—as the editor 
suggests—carry an allusion to the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, but rather comes from acquaint- 
ance with Catholic ways, perhaps as displayed 
by heroes of romances; and in Letter 59 she 
remarks of a Mr. Gibson, ‘‘ I durst make him 
my Conffessor though hee is not Obliged by his 
orders to conceal anything that is told him.” 

In 1920 Dr. Moore Smith printed in our 
columns numerous extracts from a MS. Diary 
of Henry Osborne’s preserved at Chicksands 
Priory. The value of this Diary for dating the 
letters will readily be understood, and it is here 
largely quoted from, to that end. It has, be- 
sides, another value, though its brevity reduces 
it, in representing the attitude and interests of 
Dorothy’s family. Clearly, she was something 
of an enigma to them. The strain involved in 


following the dictates of her love against op- | : 
politic *’ and policy which in the litera- 


position—grounded on want of fortune—both 
from Temple’s family and her own, brought 
her at last and for a while to something of a 
pathological state; this has not escaped Dr. 
Moore Smith’s observation. She says a good 
deal about her desire for the “‘ quiet grave ”’; 
but perhaps this was a characteristic thought 
of the time: the seventeenth century turned 
easily to the thought of death, and wove so 
many hopes and images into it. 

Of the people surrounding her Dorothy gives 
many delightful sketches, which search has 
filled out and explained to a considerable ex- 


tent. Dr. Moore Smith’s appendixes here claim 
the reader’s most appreciative gratitude, 


especially for the long and valuable account of 
Cousin Molle, and also for the happy conjecture 
concerning the identity of “ Jane,’’ who, humble 
follower though she is, plays a considerable 
part in the letters. Judge Parry had guessed 
that she was Jane Wright, sister of the Rector’s 
wife of Campton; and now Dr. Moore Smith 
points us to a letter from a Thomas Wright, a 
trusted servant of Dorothy’s father in his 
Guernsey days, and putting beside it the de- 
parture of Jane from Chicksands “‘ to Guarne- 
sey to her freinds there,” suggests that these 
two sisters were Thomas Wright’s daughters, 
taken into the Osborne household. 
The Epilogue gives details 


from Henry 


Oshorne’s diary concerning the quarrel between | 


brother and_ sister about’ her portion, 


into later centuries, finds its culmination 


As illustrations we haye the Broadlands por- 
trait of Dorothy and Lely’s portrait of Temple; 
to view of Chicksands drawn and engraved in 
the earlier eighteenth century by the Bucks: 
an eighteenth century view of the Abbey Gate 
at Reading, and a facsimile of Dorothy’s hand- 
writing. Pedigrees are given of Osborne, Tem- 
ple, Danvers and Hammond. 


Machiavelli and the Elizabethans. By Mario 
Praz. (Humphrey Milford for the British 
Academy. 3s. net). 

ACHIAVELLI’S bad name among the Eliza. 

bethans has been traced back to Gentillet’s 

* Contre-Machiavel,’ which was published in 

1576. Signor Mario Praz—from the Sempill 

Ballads—shows that Machiavelli was known 

here apart from and before Gentillet’s book, 

What shocked his contemporaries, being  g9 

unfamiliar to them, was his strictly scientific 

spirit while, outside of Italy, his country wag 
implicated with him as object of detestation, 

“ fountain-head of all horrors and sins.” That 

was, above all, in the political sphere, and 

the study of the Elizabethan attitude towards 
the enigmatic Florentine is closely bound up 
with the history and use of the words 


ture of the time, take on so decided a com- 
plexion of villainy. The Senecan tyrant, who 
looms darkly over so_much of Elizabethan 
drama, receives from the current conception 
of Machiavelli some new touches of vice, the 
great Machiavellian characteristics, as the plays 
present or describe him, being treachery, 
which deals heavily in poison, and atheism, 
Signor Praz—with abundance of quotations— 
follows the development of this typical 
travesty, through the connection made be 
tween it and Loyola, onward through a pre 
cess of gradual refinement, which, persisting 

in 
Goethe’s ‘ Mephistopheles.’ A suggestive and 
useful essay. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the inform: 
ation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

We cannot 
privately. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to aa 
article which has already appeared, corre® 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 


undertake to answer queries 


| theses—immediately after the exact heading— 


which ended in a suit-at-law (an abstract of the | 


bill from Chancery Proceedings is 
here); and goes on to the eight little letters, 
still preserved, written to Temple by Dorothy 
after her marriage, which Dr. Moore Smith 
believes belong to about 1655-57, and were sent 
from Reading, not, as had been thought, 
1665, from Sheen. 


printed | 


in| 
| 


the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
at which the contribution in question is to 
found. 

Wnuen sending a letter to be forwarded t 
another contributor, correspondents are fe 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 

N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 
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